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Will European Ferment Cause U. S. 


Wasuincton—Although the Marshall plan 
in operation has, on balance, strengthened 
the American position in Western Europe, 
the governments in that region hesitate 
to commit themselves to full support of 
the United States in its policy toward the 
Soviet Union. Since the Truman admin- 
istration considers that it is impossible at 
present to accommodate the interests of 
the United States and Russia, the uncer- 
tain attitude of Western Europeans con- 
fronts the President with the need to con- 
sider anew the steps that might be taken 
to strengthen this country’s position from 
the Pyrenees to the Baltic. 


Europeans as Mediators? 

Britain, which at times has encouraged 
the United States to deal vigorously with 
Moscow, has recently been hinting that it 
would prefer to play an intermediate role 
between the two great powers—as indi- 
cated by Mr. Bevin’s speech in the House 
of Commons on September 16. France 
cannot bring itself to oppose steadily either 
Moscow or Washington. The Scandinavian 
countries, while often disapproving So- 
viet foreign policy methods, have made 
it plain that they will not for the present 
align themselves with the United States. 


In an attempt to aid the Administration’s 
program of linking the United States se- 
curely with Western Europe, the United 
States Senate on June 11 passed a reso- 
lution recommending that the Atlantic 
countries sign a regional pact, under Ar- 
ticle 51 of the United Nations Charter, 
for their mutual defense. But Washington 
is no longer confident that the yet un- 
realized Western European Union will 


want to attach itself to the United States 
as closely as the Senate resolution suggests. 
The proposed Western European group 
may prefer to function independently as a 
“third force,” without binding ties to either 
of the two great rivals. 


A number of contradictory possibilities, 
none of them promising success, now con- 
fronts American officials when they consid- 
er how the United States might alter the 
attitude of Western Europeans. Could we, 
for example, help France to stabilize its 
internal economic condition and thereby 
guarantee automatic French support for 
a much more vigorous policy with respect 
to Russia than is now followed? In ac- 
cordance with the terms of the Economic 
Co-operation Act, France has been de- 
positing in a “counterpart fund” francs 
equivalent to the value of the Marshall 
plan dollar grants it has received. In Au- 
gust the French government asked the 
United States for permission to use this 
fund for financing the Monnet pian for 
French reconstruction. Paris argues that 
this expenditure would save the French 
treasury 150 million francs in the budget, 
and would thus contribute to political 
stability. The United States, however, has 
hitherto refused to let France touch the 
fund, insisting that it should first achieve 
a balanced budget. 

Washington, moreover, must  care- 
fully consider what attitude it takes to- 
ward the possibility of General Charles 
de Gaulle’s return as head of the French 
government. Through Jacques Soustelle, 
secretary-general of his party, the Rally 
of the French People (RPF), the General 
on September g called for a new national 


Policy Changes? 


election. The United States cannot be cer- 
tain whether de Gaulle, if he won this 
election, would give France stability and 
calm by stern repression of disorder, or 
whether the Communists, who in spite of 
some losses still make up a sizeable portion 
of the population, would respond to his 
election by stirring up far more serious 
trouble. 


Italy and Africa 

Nor are the political problems faced by 
the United States in the Mediterranean 
much easier than in Western Europe. The 
strategic interests of the United States, 
as well as Britain, call for maintenance 
of political and military influence in the 
Mediterranean, and preferably with the co- 
operation of Italy. Yet the United States 
is now uncertain whether to support Italy’s 
request for return of its former African 
colonies, or to back Britain’s demand for 
a trusteeship over the strategically most 
important of these colonies, Cyrenaica. 
Although Washington, during the abortive 
last-minute conference of the Big Four 
on Italian colonies in Paris indicated it 
was planning to support Britain, more re- 
cent reports indicate that it may, instead, 
urge a UN trusteeship over the former 
Italian colonies—a proposal which Russia 
suddenly advanced in Paris after having 
previously suggested trusteeship by Italy. 
The objection to UN trusteeship, from the 
point of view of the United States and 
Britain is that Russia, which joined the 
Trusteeship Council of the UN when it 
took up the subject of Palestine, would 
then have the opportunity to influence 
policy in the Mediterranean as well as in 
North Africa. Yet if this country should 
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support return of Cyrenaica to Italy, which 
in any case would not be strong enough to 
defend it against aggression, it might 
alienate the Arab sector of the world, 


where fresh disturbances following the as- 
sassination in Jerusalem on September 17 of 
Count Folke Bernadotte, United Nations 
mediator for Palestine, raise new problems 





for the United States. This country finds 
itself in a difficult spot in trying to keep 
the sympathies of both sides in the Pal- 
estine controversy. Biair Bouxes 


What Are Russians Thinking? 


In all current discussions about the many 
crucial issues at stake between the West- 
erm powers and Russia, a dead end is 
sooner or later reached when Westerners 
ask each other what it is Russia wants or 
intends to do. An obvious obstacle to 
any adequate answer is almost complete 
lack of reliable first-hand information, not 
only as to what is thought in the Kremlin, 
but also as to what is thought by the 
Russian people. Most important of all is 
the need to ascertain the views of the 
younger generation brought up either en- 
tirely or in large part under the Soviet 
regime. For it is the views of this genera- 
tion that can best indicate both the extent 
to which the Soviet system has become 
rooted in the U.S.S.R., and what the 
West may expect from the Russians in the 
future, when present Soviet leaders have 
passed from the scene. On this score 
some valuable information has recently 
become available from Russian sources— 
information here reported without com- 
mentary. 


Internal Conditions Hard 

The internal situation in the U.S.S.R. has 
seriously deteriorated in the past year, 
both with respect to material conditions 
(which in some instances are worse than 
they were during the war, due in large 
part to war destruction and dislocation), 
and with respect to repression of criticism 
and opposition. Current repression, al- 
though reportedly not as ruthless as the 
purges of the 1930’s, is more extensive in 
scope, embracing not only political and 
economic convictions, but also all aspects 
of cultural life—a field where restraint is 
particularly painful for the more educated 
elements of the population. The policy of 
repression is due first and foremost to a 
rabid fear of Western influence, regarded 
by Soviet leaders as hostile to the system 
they have been striving to create in Russia 
since 1917. The internal situation is said 
to differ from that of the 1930’s in two 
important respects. First, before the war 
the Russian people were convinced that 
nazism was a mortal danger for Russia, 
and were therefore willing to accept as a 
harsh necessity both the “monolithic” dic- 
tatorship and the economic sacrifices of 
the successive Five-Year plans for the sake 


of military preparedness, Second, the rela- 
tive economic stabilization and the ac- 
companying reconciliation between social 
groups reflected in the 1936 constitution, 
which held out the promise of greater 
flexibility as time went on, have been 
shattered by the after-effects of war. 


Today, in contrast to the period before 
1939, the Russian people are not convinced 
that the United States represents a dan- 
ger to the U.S.S.R. in any way comparable 
to Hitler’s Germany. The Soviet gov- 
ernment consequently finds it necessary to 
use ever more strident propaganda in its 
attempt to persuade the people that the 
United States is the inciter of “capitalist 
encirclement.” The feeling about Britain 
differs markedly from that about the 
United States. Britain, having for cen- 
turies been Russia’s opponent in the strate- 
gic areas of the Eastern Mediterranean 
and the Near and Middle East, is tradi- 
tionally an object of Russian mistrust. 
It is perhaps with respect to this coun- 
try’s apparent acceptance of certain his- 
toric British policies that the Kremlin’s 
propaganda scores its most telling points 
with the Russian public. 


Today, also in contrast to the 1930's, 
the Russians are mortally weary after 
twenty-five years of uphill struggle to in- 
dustrialize the country, topped by four 
years of devastating war, and they long 
for a little ease and comfort. The govern- 
ment’s stepped-up efforts to extirpate any- 
thing that smacks of Western influence 
from art, literature, music, and science 
have aroused resentment among young in- 
tellectuals, themselves for the most part 
daughters and sons of peasants and work- 
ers. The Achilles heel of the Soviet state, 
however, probably consists of soldiers and 
officers who through service in occupied 
countries have had an opportunity to com- 
pare conditions in Russia with those abroad. 
These members of the armed forces, even 
though they are put through reindoctrination 
courses on their return, spread in the area 
where they settle tales of better standards 
of living in neighboring lands which grow 
to legendary proportions as they get re- 
peated. Above all the people fear another 
war, and the government’s dire prophecies 
of another conflict have had the unexpect- 


ed effect of engendering profound apathy, 
a feeling of “what’s the use of rebuilding 
if all this is to be destroyed again?” 


A New Trotzkyism? 


The existing system, as seen by thoughtful 
members of the younger generation, is not 
communism (a point repeatedly made by 
Soviet leaders), nor socialism, but a Rus- 
sian-conditioned form of statism controlled 
by a party bureaucracy. The members of 
the Politbureau, according to this picture, 
are out of touch both with the population, 
and with actual conditions in other coun- 
tries. There is a growing impression that 
the Soviet government, after repudiating 
Trotzky’s doctrine of “permanent revolu- 
tion” and adopting Stalin’s doctrine of 
“building socialism in one country,” has 
now reverted to the Trotzky line — but 
could never admit this publicly without 
losing face. While on the surface eco- 
nomic conditions in Europe and Asia, se- 
verely debilitated by war, might appear 
favorable to the Kremlin’s international 
program, in actuality the revival of na- 
tionalism in old established nations and 
the rise of nationalist aspirations among 
peoples who have not yet achieved inde- 
pendence is proving a major obstacle to 
its realization—possibly to a greater ex- 
tent than in the 1920’s. Each nation con- 
verted to communism is trying out with- 
in its own borders the Stalin doctrine 
of “building socialism in one country,” 
as illustrated most strikingly by the situa- 
tion in Yugoslavia. In Russia itself the 
nationalist feeling aroused during the war 
has proved a postwar boomerang for the 
Kremlin, and by a dramatic reversal of 
events the nationalist-minded Russians are 
now invoking against the Cominform 
some of the arguments Stalin once used 
against Trotzky. 

While criticism and opposition are on 
the increase, it is not believed that organ- 
ized resistance exists, nor could it develop 
in a strictly policed state. There would 
be no surprise, however, if acts of terror- 
ism, familiar in the history of nineteenth 
century Russian revolutionaries, were to 
occur. Yet the younger generation is still 
proud of Russia’s achievements, and con- 
tinues to hope that present harsh condi- 
tions can be improved by their own efforts. 
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What of the Future? 


Whatever changes may occur at the top, 
however, it is firmly asserted that the 
younger generation would not adopt the 
political and economic patterns of the 
West. What would emerge, according to 
prediction, would be a modified and soft- 
ened “Soviet” system in which the em- 


phasis would still be on collective activities 
rather than on the individual, but which 
would be shorn of the excesses of bureau- 
cratic repression and militarism abhorrent 
to the Russian people. Foreign interven- 
tion, no matter how well-intentioned 
would, it is thought, do more harm than 
good. What is feared most of all in Russia, 
according to reports, is that the Kremlin, 


hard pressed both at home and in neigh- 
boring countries, notably Germany, might 
try to goad the United States into precipi- 
tating war—incredible as this may appear 
to the outside world which believes that 
Russia is unprepared for a major conflict 
—in the hope of thereby rallying the Rus- 
sian people through appeal to patriotism. 

Vera Micneces Dean 


ECA Offers No Panacea For Latin American Economy 


Latin America’s great expectations under 
the European Recovery Program have 
thus far failed to materialize, according 
to recent balance-sheets of the Economic 
Co-operation Administration. The Mar- 
shall plan had been presented to Latin 
American governments as a way of re- 
storing Western Europe’s export capacity 
to the point at which it could again af- 
ford to be the important customer it was 
before the war. Moreover, the Washington 
administration proposed to finance a cer- 
tain portion of Latin American exports 
to Europe in United States dollars. This 
proposed offshore purchasing arrange- 
ment seemed advantageous from several 
points of view. It appeared entirely 
consistent with the intention of the Mar- 
shall proposal. It would have the corollary 
effect of enabling Latin American coun- 
tries to keep up minimum purchases of 
essential goods that can only be obtained 
here. In this connection the offshore pur- 
chasing program offered a sort of con- 
solation prize to Latin American govern- 
ments which, finding themselves in 
balance-of-payment difficulties, had been 
asking direct economic assistance from 
the United States. 

Under this arrangement, it was tenta- 
tively estimated that about $1.7 billion 
would be budgeted to Latin American 
purchases during the fifteen-month period, 
April 1948 to June 1949. But the actual 
purchases which ECA authorized Euro- 
pean governments to make in Latin 
America from the time it got underway 
in April until August 25 amounted to 
only $64.5 million, or about 8 per cent 
of ECA expenditures in all parts of the 
world. These authorizations, moreover, are 
not dictated by the need of the supplier, 
and not all of the eight Latin American 
countries which have benefited to date 
from the ERP are among those suffering 
serious actual or threatened shortages of 
dollars. Mexico, exporting meat, lead, 
sisal, cottonseed and linseed, has negoti- 
ated contracts valued at almost $20 mil- 
lion, thus becoming the largest recipient 


of ECA dollars. Chile’s sales of copper 
and nitrates have brought approximately 
$18 million and give that nation second 
place. Both Mexico and Chile are needy 
nations; but Venezuela and Cuba, which 
have taken third and fifth places in the 
ECA line-up with their respective con- 
tributions of petroleum and sugar, possess 
ample gold and dollar reserves. 


ERP Bargaining 


The fact that the ECA has gotten off to 
such a slow start in Latin America may 
be attributed to a number of factors. The 
first is a marked improvement in the 
world supply outlook for certain com- 
modities, notably wheat. A second obstacle 
to large-scale ECA buying has been the 
stipulation laid down by Congress that 
prices of commodities purchased abroad 
for the Marshall plan should be no higher 
than prices of the same products at home. 
This restriction, among other factors, has 
operated to prevent the Washington agency 
from coming to terms with Argentina, 
which had been expected earlier to be by 
far the most important Latin American 
supplier under the program. Another 
problem underlying United States nego- 
tiations with individual Latin American 
countries has been the inability, or un- 
willingness, of the latter to give ERP 
nations liberal credit on trade deals ar- 
ranged outside the program. The Euro- 
pean Co-operation Act instructed the 
President to encourage Western Hemi- 
sphere countries to give all possible as- 
sistance on their own to the Marshall plan 
area. Thus far, Argentina has been the 
only important lender in Latin America; 
and its price and restrictive import policies 
make it a disappointing source of credit. 


Yet another problem for ECA is the 
desire of American business interests that 
all or some portion of the Marshall plan 
dollars spent in Latin America should 
be earmarked by the receiving country for 
remittance to the United States of legiti- 
mate earnings on American capital in- 


vested there. Again, this question princi- 
pally concerns Argentina, where at the 
beginning of the year several hundred mil- 
lion dollars worth of blocked exchange 
credits had piled up. But the ECA has 
stood fast on its position that such an 
arrangement would not constitute a 
proper use of its funds. 


Economic Detour? 


Latin America’s chronic crisis of under- 
production is, however, the principal rea- 
son why its participation in the ERP may 
fall far short of expectations in the initial 
period. What the realities of the situation 
demand of those economies is that they 
return to wartime output levels in some 
areas of production, for example in the 
Chilean nitrate industry which before the 
war was threatened by the synthetic 
product. This expansion, in turn, might 
require modernization and enlargement of 
plant facilities in export industries, at con- 
siderable expense and in anticipation of 
ECA contracts. The wisdom of this type 
of investment would have to be examined 
in terms of present and future prospects 
of each industry, and of its importance in 
the national economy. In some cases it 
might well be regarded as a detour away 
from the road of economic diversification 
which current Latin American planning 
has taken. In weighing short-term eco- 
nomic needs against long-term, moreover, 
dollar-short Latin American nations are 
doubtless aware that ECA contracts, even 
if secured, will not solve their immediate 
difficulties, which have developed from 
the fact that world trade is sorely out of 
balance. At best, partial United States 
financing of their exports to Europe can 
merely cushion the shock of waiting 
while Europe’s purchasing power is be- 
ing recreated. For this reason, the Septem- 
ber Newsletter of the National City Bank 
of New York declares that the restoration 
of Europe’s economy is even more im- 
portant for Latin American republics than 
it is for the United States. 

Oxtve Hoimgs 
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National Conference 


Representatives of FPA Branches and Af- 


filiates from Boston to San Francisco 


attended a four-session conference at Na- 
tional Headquarters in New York on 
September 17-18. Major emphasis during 
the meetings was on the new national 
program of citizen education in world 


affairs. 


Brooks Emeny, president of the Foreign 
Policy Association, opened the Friday 
morning workshop session for executive 
directors and secretaries on “problems of 
administration,” by pointing out that “for 
the first time in our history there is real 
meaning in the fact that to be a citizen 
in a democracy really means responsibil- 
ity. The purpose of this conference is 
to determine the best means whereby each 
of the communities herein represented can 
carry out the task which is now para- 
mount—community education in world af- 
fairs.” Recruiting working committees and 
personnel, techniques of organization 
management and a standardization of 
records and reports were considered by 
the executive directors and secretaries. 

In the afternoon the first plenary session 
of the conference was opened by Frederick 
L. Allen, vice chairman of the Foreign 
Policy Association and vice president of 
Harper & Brothers. He said that the United 
States finds itself carrying a great re- 
sponsibility in world affairs and people 
are unprepared for that responsibility. The 
Foreign Policy Association is attempting 
to give them the knowledge and under- 
standing about world affairs, which is 
necessary to informed public opinion. 
Successful community programs and 
methods of using FPA publications more 
extensively in community activities were 
discussed by the representatives during 
the afternoon session. They reviewed 
methods of adapting the community pro- 
gram to meet the challenge of complex 
international events, to help citizens keep 
up to date, and to enable them to make 
informed decisions about our nation’s for- 
eign policy. During the session the ground- 
work was laid for national observance 
this autumn of the 3oth anniversary of 
the Foreign Policy Association, including 
a concerted drive for new members by 


Branches and Affliates. 

At an off-the-record evening session 
representatives met with James Grafton 
Rogers, member of the FPA Board of 
Directors, John F. Meck, Jr., and Ken- 
neth M. Spang, and heard a summary 
of the problems being considered by the 
Hoover Commission on the Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment. ‘Mr. Rogers, who has been in 
charge of the reorganization of the Fed- 
eral agencies dealing with foreign affairs, 
led the discussion. Mr. Meck and Mr. 
Spang are on the commission staff. 

In the working session on membership 
and finance on Saturday morning, special 
attention was given to publicity and pro- 
motion, techniques of conducting mem- 
bership campaigns, membership fees and 
contributions, and fund raising. Partici- 
pants outlined methods of financing which 
they had used effectively in their own 
communities. They also considered meth- 
ods of providing more substantial sup- 
port for National Headquarters and th 
nation-wide education program. 

The officers of the FPA Branches and 
Affiliates in these four sessions developed 
more effective methods and procedures 
of citizen education in world affairs. Rep- 
resentatives from 36 Branches and com- 
munity Councils on World Affairs ex- 
changed information and experiences, and 
presented problems to the headquarters 
staff of the FPA, in order to launch suc- 
cessfully the 1948-49 season of lectures, 
discussions, study groups, and radio for- 
ums in their communities. 

Representatives attending the two-day 
meeting will take the lead in their com- 
munities in extending education programs 
on world affairs through civic clubs, 
schools and colleges, forums, and churches 
and will encourage the establishment of 
a network of centers for citizen education 
across the country. With this group of 
existing centers actively at work, National 
Headquarters will further expand the net- 
work of centers for citizen education by 
adding to the number of groups co-operat- 
ing in the Foreign Policy Association na- 
tional education program in world affairs 
for citizens. 





News in the Making 











Following up the month-old currency re- 
form, President Chiang Kai-shek an- 
nounced on September 15 the launching 
of an “Industriousness and Austerity for 
National Reconstruction Movement.” The 
program of this movement blames China’s 
distress on the Communist “rebellion” and 
“social parasites,” and calls for the organ- 
ization of small groups dedicated to the 
tasks of increasing production and de- 
creasing consumption. . . . There is specu- 
lation that Russia’s decision to abandon 
support of Italy’s demand for return of 
Libya may be due, in part at least, to its de- 
sire to conciliate the Arabs, alienated by 
Russian backing of the state of Israel. . . . 
A significant breach has occurred in the 
ranks of the Chilean Conservative party, the 
immediate cause of which was the party’s 
position on government-sponsored legisla- 
tion to ban the Communist party. The 
“Christian-Social” faction headed by Sen- 
ator Eduardo Cruz Coke, defeated candi- 
date in the last Presidential elections, op- 
posed portions of the bill intended to 
eliminate Communists from electoral lists, 
and is now disputing control of the Con- 
servative party with the “Traditionalist” 
wing. ... From the Netherlands and Bel- 
gium come reports that the public views 
Western European Union plans with cau- 
tion, believing them to be premature. . . . 
Contrary to some predictions that the 
Liberal party in Sweden would supplant 
the Social Democrats as the country’s 
principal political group, the Social Demo- 
crats, under fire for their trade and finan- 
cial policies, won 112 of the 230 seats in 
the lower house of Parliament as a result 
of the first national elections since the war 
held on September 19. The Liberal party, 
however, registered important gains, cap- 
turing 57 seats as compared to its previ- 
ous 39. The heaviest loser was the Con- 
servative party, which dropped from 39 
to 22 seats. The Communists, too, regis- 
tered a loss—from 15 seats to 9. The trend 
seems to be toward the development of a 
two-party alignment, comparable to that 
in Britain, of Socialists and liberal-minded 
Conservatives. 
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